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INTRODUCTION. 



The Herbart School. — This paper is in the 
main an exposition of some of the leading ideas 
which have been developed theoretically and 
practically by the Herbart school of pedagogy 
in Germany. The late Professor Ziller of the 
University of Leipzig was a disciple of Herbart, 
and an original thinker of unusual powers. He 
recast Herbart*s ideas on education in a new 
mould, and sought in his practice school at the 
university to make these principles the basis of 
systematic class-room work for the public 
schools. Prof. W. Rein of the University of 
Jena and many other disciples of Ziller, since 
well known as practical teachers, have put 
Ziller's ideas into practice during the last twenty 
years, and have illustrated them in all the 
studies and grades of the common school. No 
attempt is made to present all the important 
ideas of the Herbart school, or to give an ex- 
haustive discussion of any one. After a brief 
survey of certain leading ideas, there follows a 
fuller discussion of a definite and systematic 
plan of class-room teaching. A translation from* 
Professor Rein is appended. 
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THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF GOOD 
RECITATION WORK. 



Facts and their Connection. — A liberal educa- 
tion embraces a good many branches of study. 
Besides the subjects of the common school, there 
are history, classics and higher mathematics, the 
natural sciences and the fine arts, political econo- 
my, literature and philosophy. We are all natural- 
ly inclined to think that the more facts we have 
collected, the more information we have gathered 
in each of these topics, the better educated and 
the wiser we shall be. But this is only a half or 
a quarter true. The strength of an army does 
not consist in the number of men alone, as Xerxes 
discovered long ago, but in the kind of men, in 
their strength and courage, in their power of 
united action. Our knowledge is really ser- 
viceable to us only as it is combined into con- 
nected compact masses ready for varied use. 
The purpose of the school, then, is not simply 
to accumulate knowlege, but also to arrange 
and connect, to organize and energize the facts 
learned, to bring them into potent combination; 
just as a general first enlists recruits, then dis- 
ciplines them into soldiers and organizes them 
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into an effective army. The facts commonly 
learned in the schools are indeed the materials 
out of which our intellectual house is to be 
built, but we are concerned not only about get- 
ting these materials into the structure of the 
mind, but about the plan and order there Ij 
among them, and whether the walls are loose 
and shaky or firm and solidly built. 

Digesting Knowledge. ^The stomach and the 
mind are alike in some points and unlike in 
others. The food that once enters the stomach 
is taken up and assimilated by the organs of di- 
gestion. Our chief care is to avoid overload- 
ing the stomach, and to give it a chance to 
perform its functions. It is self-acting. The 
materials which enter the mind pass through 
a digestive process; and this lasts longer. A 
cow chews her cud once; but the ideas which 
have entered our minds may be chewed over 
and over again, and that with great profit. 
Ideas do not assimilate so easily as the different 
food-materials in the body. Ideas have to be 
put side by side, compared, separated, grouped, 
and arranged into connected series. Thus they 
become organized for use. This sorting, ar- 
ranging, and connecting of ideas is so important 
that it demands more time and more care than 
the first labor of acquisition. 

Absorption and Reflection. — The process of ac- 
quiring and assimilating knowledge involves 
certain simple conditions which are easily stated. 
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When some new object presents itself to the 
mind the attention must be first fixed npon it 
for a while so that there may be time to take it 
in as a whole and in its parts. The mind then 
recovers itself from this momentary absorption 
in the qbject, and begins to survey it in its sur- 
roundings and connections. Absorption and 
reflection! The mind swings back and forth 
like a pendulum between these two operations. 
Herbarl, who has closely defined this process, 
calls it the mental act of breathing. As regu- 
larly as the air is drawn into the lungs and 
then excluded, so regularly does the mind lose 
itseif in its absorption with an object only to 
recover itself and reflect upon it. 

In this first simple action of the mind are re- 
flected the two fundamental principles which 
control all growth in knowledge. 

Observation. — The first is the inspection of 
things in themselves and in their details. 
Absorption with objects! Object lessons! The 
principle of observation is confirmed in its full 
scope. The training of the senses to the full 
capacity of sense of perception is primary and 
necessary. The contact with nature, the actual 
experience with things, is the only concrete basis 
of knowledge. 

Survey. — The second principle is the act of 
reflecting upon the things which enter the mind, 
the comparison of objects. It brings together 
things that are alike, e.g., the river basins of 




North America and the river basins of South 
America. It throws into contrast things that 
differ, e.g., the desert of the Sahara and the rich 
moist valley of the Amazon. By a constant 
use of reflection and survey we classify our in- 
creasing knowledge into larger and smaller 
groups; causes are linked with their results, 
and the spirit of investigation is awakened 
which discovers and traces out those simple 
laws which underlie the complex phenomena of 
nature. The linking together of ideas into con- 
tinuous series, the comparison of objects so as 
to bring out the salient features of whole classes, 
and the tracing of causes and results are means 
of organizing, of binding together, ideas which 
must be at the disposal of teachers in their reci- 
tation work or the iiigher results of education 
will not be reached. We. may sum up the 
thoughts involved in this second great principle 
of learning as Association of Idias. 

Apperception. — Going back to the first simple 
state of the miud in learning, its absorption in 
a given object, the question arises, How can 
any new or partially new object be best under- 
stood at its first appearance? How can a full 
and distinct understanding of it be readily 
gained by the mind ? We claim that if the 
kindred ideas already in the mind are awakened 
and brought distinctly to the front the new 
object will be more rapidly and accurately ap- 
propriated than by any other means. This is 
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called the principle of apperception, i.e. the i 
ception of a new or partially new idea by the | 
assistance of kindred ideas already in the mii 
If old friends come oul to meet the strangers | 
and throw their arms about them and lead them 
within, how much more quickly they will be at . 
home! But these old friends who are already ' 
in the house, who stand in the background of ' 
our thoughts, must be awakened and called to 
the front, they must stand on tiptoe ready to 
welcome the new-comer; for if they lie asleep 
in the penetralia of the home, these strangers 
will come up and pass by for lack of a welcome. 
Closely allied to this is the ^\-\x\v\^\^o{ proceeding 
from the hiottm to the unknown, which has caused 
so much discussion and misunderstanding. Ap- 
perception contains what is true in this idea of 
going from the known to the unknown. ^ 
soon as we see something new and desire t 
understand it, we at once begin to ransack ol 
stock of ideas to see if we can find anything i 
our previous experience which corresponds to 
this or is like it. For whatever is like it, or has 
an analogy to it, or serves the same uses, will 
explain this new thing, though the two objects 
be in other points essentially different. We are 
constantly falling back on our old experiences , 
and classifications for the explanation of n 
objects that appear to us. 

Examples of Apperception. — A boy goes to 
town and sees a banana for the first time, and 
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into an effective army. The facts commonly 
learned in the schools are indeed the materials 
out of which our intellectual house is to be 
built, but we are concerned not only about get- 
ting these materials into the structure of the 
mind, but about the plan and order there \z 
among them, and whether the walls are loose 
and shaky or firm and solidly built. 

Digesting Knowledge. — The stomach and the 
mind are alike in some points and unlike in 
others. The food that once enters the stomach 
is taken up and assimilated by the organs of di- 
gestion. Our chief care is to avoid overload- 
ing the stomach, and to give it a chance to 
perform its functions. It is self-acting. The 
materials which enter the mind pass through 
a digestive process; and this lasts longer. A 
cow chews her cud once; but the ideas which 
have entered our minds may be chewed over 
and over again, and that with great profit. 
Ideas do not assimilate so easily as the different 
food-materials in the body. Ideas have to be 
put side by side, compared, separated, grouped, 
and arranged into connected series. Thus they 
become organized for use. This sorting, ar- 
ranging, and connecting of ideas is so important 
that it demands more time and more care than 
the first labor of acquisition. 

Absorption and Beflection. — The process of ac- 
quiring and assimilating knowledge involves 
certain simple conditions which are easily stated. 
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called the principle of apperception, i.e. the re- 
ception of a new or partially new idea by the 

assistance of kindred ideas already in the mind. 
If old friends come out to meet the strangers 
and throw their arms about them and lead them 
within, how much more quickly they will be at 
home! But these old friends who are already 
in the house, who stand in the background of 
our thoughts, must be awakened and called to 
the front, they must stand on tiptoe ready to 
welcome the new-comer; for if they lie asleep 
in the penetralia of the home, these strangers 
will come up and pass by for lack of a welcome. 
Closely allied to this is the principle of //■I'Cfiff;';//^ 
from thf known to the unknown, which has caused 
so much discussion and misunderstanding. Ap- 
perception contains what is true in this idea of 
going from the known to the unknown. As 
soon as we see something new and desire to 
understand it, we at once begin to ransack our 
stock of ideas to see if we can find anything in 
our previous experience which corresponds to 
Lhis or is like it. For whatever is like it, or has 
an analogy to it, or serves the same uses, will 
explain this new thing, though the two objects 
be in other points essentially different. We are 
constantly falling back on our old experiences 
and classifications for the explanation of ne' 
objects that appear to us. 

Examples of Apperception. — A boy goes 
town and sees a banana for the first time, and 
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North America and the river basins of South 
America. It throws into contrast things that 
differ, e.g., the desert of the Sahara and the rich 
moist valley of the Amazon. By a constant 
use of reflection and survey we classify our in- 
creasing knowledge into larger and smaller 
groups; causes are linked with their results, 
and the spirit of investigation is awakened 
which discovers and traces out those simple 
laws which underlie the complex phenomena of 
nature. The linking together of ideas into con- 
tinuous series, the comparison of objects so as 
to bring out the salient features of whole classes, 
and the tracing of causes and results are means 
of organizing, of binding together, ideas which 
must be at the disposal of teachers in their reci- 
tation work or the higher results of education 
will not be reached. We. may sum up the 
thoughts involved in this second great principle 
of learning as Association of Ideas, 

Apperception. — Going back to the first simple 
state of the mind in learning, its absorption in 
a given object, the question arises. How can 
any new or partially new object be best under- 
stood at its first appearance? How can a full 
and distinct understanding of it be readily 
gained by the mind ? We claim that if the 
kindred ideas already in the mind are awakened 
and brought distinctly to the front the new 
object will be more rapidly and accurately ap- 
propriated than by any other means. This is 
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called the principle of apperception, i.e. the re- | 
ception of a new or partially new idea by the j 
assistance of kindred ideas already in the mind. 
If old friends come out to meet the strangers 
and throw their arms about them and lead them 
within, how much more quickly they will be at 
home! But these old friends who are already 
in the house, who stand in the background of 
our thoughts, must be awakened and called to 
the front, they must stand on tiptoe ready to 
welcome the new-comer; for if they lie asleep 
in the penetralia of the home, these strangers 
will come up and pass by for lack of a welcome. 
Closely allied to this is the principle of //■ufi'si/inf 
from the ktioum to the unktiown, which has caused 
so much discussion and misunderstanding. Ap- 
perception contains what is true in this idea of 
going from the known to the unknown. As 
soon as we see something new and desire 
understand it, we at once begin to ransack t 
stock of ideas to see if we can find anything in 
our previous experience which corresponds to 
ihis or is like it. For whatever is like it, or has 
an analogy to it, or serves the same uses, wilt 
explain this new thing, thougji the two objects 
be in other points essentially different. We are 
constantly falling back on our old experiences 
and classifications for the explanation of new j 
objects that appear t 

Examples of Apperception.— A boy goes to 
town and sees a banana for the first time, and 
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asks, " What is that ? I never saw anything like 
that." He thinks he has no class of things to 
which it belongs, no place to put it. His father 
answers that it is to eat, like an orange or a pear. 
Calling up these familiar objects, the whole sig- 
nificance of the new thing is clear to him though 
it differs from anything he has ever seen.* 

From Simple to Complex. ^The notion of going 
from the simple to the complex is illustrated 
also in the simple process of the mind which we 
described. First one object, then the survey 
of it in connection with other things, forming a 
complex unit. This idea has heen confused 
with the idea of going from a whole to the 

* We will add one other illustration of apperception. Two 
men, the one a machinist and one who is not, visit the machin- 
ery hall of an e:(po9itic>n. The mscliinist finds new inventions 
and novel applications o! old principles. He 13 much inter- 
ested in examining and understanding these new machines and 
devices. He passes from one machine to another, noting 
down new points, and at the end of an hour leaves the boll 
with a mind enriched. The other man sees the same ma- 
chines, but does not understand them. He sees their parts, 
but does not detect the principle of their construction. His 
previotis experience is not sufficient to give him the clue to 
their explanation. After an hour of uninterested ohserva- 
tion, he leaves the hall witli a confused notion of shafts, 
wheels, cogs, bands, etc., but with no greater insight into 
the principles of machinery. Why has one man learned so 
much and the other nothing ? Because the machinist had 
previous knowledge atid experience which acted as interpre. 
lers, while the other man had no old ideas and so acqui 
nothing new. " To him that hath shall be givi 
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parts. But there is no real contradiction. There ' 
are many objects which we first take in as a whole, 
and then descend to an analysis of their parts, 
e.g., 3 camel, a mountain, a flower. Almost all 
concrete objects are approached in this way. 
But there is an entirely different set of ideas 
which can be best approached gradually, adding 
part to part and comparing till the whole ap- 
pears. This is the case with the general classifi- 
cations in the natural sciences, and in all sub- 
jects that admit of a system of classified ob- 
jects. 

Excite IntereBt, — That the interest of children 
is to be awakened in the subject of study may 
now be accepted as one of the axioms of teach- 
ing. To answer the important question how a 
healthy and sustained interest is to be awak- 
ened in studies would be to solve many of the 
greatest difficulties in teaching. To interest 
children, not simply for the hour, but perma- 
nently; to select, arrange, and so present ideas 
that they awaken a steady appetite for i 
knowledge and create a taste for what is ex- 
cellent, this at least is one aim that we must 
insist upon in recitation work. Some things al- 
ready mentioned contribute to this result. Na- 
ture and natural objects have a charm for us all, 
children included. Story, biography, history, 
and poetry, each in its place and time, awakens 
mind and heart, and sows seed that will j 
nate and grow. 
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Compare. — In school life, also, the more seri- 
ous work of study requires us to put familiar 
objects together and to notice how they resem- 
ble or differ, and it may excite interest to note 
the superiority of one or its defect. This gives 
children a chance to see and compare for them- 
selves, to draw conclusions and form their own 
opinions. Still more the tracing of causes and 
their effects, the following out of analogies in 
botany and zoology, or in the life of great men, 

may contribute greatly to interest older chil- 
dren. 

Arouse Self-activity. — We are already en- 
croaching upon the principle of self-activity 
which we believe, with many other teachers, 
should be systematically encouraged from the 
beginning of school life. The child itself should 
have something to do, some aim set up to be 
reached, a problem to be solved, a series of 
objects, places, or words to develop, — not simply 
something to learn by heart, but something that 
requires thought, discovery, invention, and ar- 
rangement; e.g. first-grade children may be 
asked to hunt up and form a list of all the 
words in the lesson containing th or // or some 
other combination. 

Develop Will Power. — The effort to create a pro- 
gressive and sustained interest in study and the 
arousing of self-activity are steps preparatory 
to the growth of will power. This is one of 
the root ideas of intellectual as well as of moral 
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training. In connection with self-activity and 
interest there must be the pursuit of definite 
and clearly seen aims, i.e. definite and clear to 
the pupil, if will energy is to be developed. 

Of course the adaptability of the materials of 
study tij Ihe child will have much to do with 
exciting interest and with the exertion of will 
power in their pursuit. But every step should 
involve a clearly seen aim, a natural sequence 
of subjects, so that children can see the objects 
they are working for at least in outline, and the 
means of reaching them. For we adopt the 
principle that there can be no exercise of will 
power unless the aim and the possibility of 
reaching it be distinctly seen. 

Snnunary. — Summing up the essential ideas of 
good recitation work, we say: The training 
of the senses to close, accurate observation, and 
the process of comparing and classifying ob- 
jects and ideas, constitute the fundamental 
action of the mind in learning. The assimi- 
lation of the new materials of knowledge by 
bringing old, familiar ideas into the closest con- 
tact with the new according to the principle of 
apperception is the true interpretation of th< 
popular idea "from known to unknown. 

The principle known as association of idea^ 
requires that all our knowledge be united into 
firmly compacted groups and series, and bound 
together by the law of cause and effect. Finally, 
a sustained interest, self-activity, and 
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energy, steadily cultivated from the earliest 
years of school life, indicate that it is not simple 
knowledge or increased information which we 
aim at, but increase of intellectual resource, and 
a permanent, progressive interest in knowledge. 

Lesson Unities. — It is evident that in this kind 
of teaching no single recitation can be'viewed 
apart from the series of lessons to which it be- 
longs. The subject-matter of any study should 
be first selected so as to be adapted to the age, 
spirit, and previous knowledge of children, and 
then it should be arranged into a succession of 
topics or unities each of which may be treated 
first separately, and then in its relation to the 
others. One of these methodical unities may 
be completed in a single recitation or it may 
spread over a series of lessons. 

Steps in Teaching a Lesson. — On the basis of the 
psychological principles already treated, the pro- 
cess of teaching a new topic leads through a 
series of steps. The Herbartian school of peda- 
gogy in Germany has developed a plan of reci- 
tation work based upon these steps, and has 
applied them successfully to the teaching of 
common-school studies. The two main stages 
on the road to acquisition of knowledge have 
been already indicated: i. As observation and 
scrutiny of individual things; 2. As the associa- 
tion and comparison of objects or ideas with a 
view to arrangement into classes or for the pur- 
pose of generalizing and formulating results. 
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Krrt Stage ; Presentation,^ — The first stage may 
be broken into two smaller haif-day journeys. 
Before setting out on a journey it is well to sur- 
vey the road and glance at a guide-book. Be- 
fore beginning a new subject it is well to recall 
familiar ideas bearing upon it, to refresh our 
minds. This is a preparatory study, a making 
ready for the lesson. The second part is the 
actual presentation of the new facts, the famil- 
iarizing the mind with the new subject. 

The subject-matter is now at hand, and the 
first stage of teaching the lesson is complete. 
But this newly acquired information has not 
yet settled to its proper place in the mind; it is 
not properly associated with previous knowl- 
edge. 

Second Stage: Elaboration. — This elaboration of 
newly presented ideas and facts leads us through 
a series of three additional steps, which thus 
complete the process of acquisition: i. The new 
object is compared with similar things already 
in the mind. In this way it finds its fitting 
companionship. 2. Every new object presented 
lo the mind and then compared with others 
gives rise to new conclusions. The clear state- 
ment of this general result or truth focuses the 
main idea of the lesson. 3. This general truth 
may now be exemplified in new cases and ap- 
plied to new circumstances. 

Briefly stated the steps are as follows: i. Pre- 
paration; 2. Presentation; 3. Association anii 
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comparison; 4. Generalization; 5. Practical ap- 
plication. 

It is to be remembered that a subject to be 
treated in this manner must contain a unity of 
thought; that it must centre in an object which 
is typical of a class, so as to serve as a basis of 
comparison and generalization. 

Analogy of the Farmer. — These steps may be 
fairly illustrated in their general outlines by an 
analogy taken from the work of a farmer. 1. 
The soil is ploughed, harrowed, and made ready 
for the seed. 2. The grain is sowed upon the 
ready soil and raked in. 3. The growing grain 
is cultivated and the weeds destroyed. 4. The 
harvest is brought in. 5. The grain is used for 
practical purposes of food. 

The analogy is so complete that it scarcely calls 
for a commentary. The preparation is the pre- 
paring of the soil of the mind for the seed-corn 
of instruction. The presentation is sowing the 
seed upon this prepared soil of the mind. The 
third stage is the cultivation of the growing 
crop, the working over of the knowledge just 
acquired by means of comparison. The fourth 
step is the harvest time, the drawing out of the 
general truth or law involved in the lesson. 
Finally, the particular uses to which the harvest 
grain is put, the application of acquired knowl- 
edge to the practical uses of life. 

No Eoyal Eoad in Teaching. — The five steps 
just outlined are based, as we believe, on general 



.principles which make them applicable to al- 
most every subject of study. But the manner 

^f applying them to different studies varies 
greatly. The ability to apply them successfully 

■■to geography would not qualify for equal suc- 

'cess in arithmetic or botany. The teacher must 
first be a proficient in the study which he would 

^desire to teach in this way. Both the concrete 
facts and the general truths of the subject 
should be familiar and logically arranged in his 
-mind. To put it in a mild form, the teacher 
must have a thorough knowledge of liis sub- 
ject, and must have this knowledge well digested 
for teaching purposes For teaching purposes ! 
That is, that we have a knowledge of those psy- 
chological principles which we first outlined as 
a basis of the five steps, viz. observation of con- 
crete things, apperception, comparison and as- 
sociation, generalization and the awakening of 
interest, self-activity, and will power by these 
means. Now it is evident that no plan based 
on these principles will furnish a royal road to 
success in teaching. Success along this linede- 
pends upon industry, adaptability, and continu- 
ous practice. It will be an uphill road for some 
lime, and it is only gradually that one will ac- 
quire that mastery of the subject and that tact 
in the manipulation of a somewhat complex 
machinery that come only through toil and 
pains. 
Dull Kachine Work. — It does not require a 
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prophet to see that the five steps in careless 
hands will degenerate into a dry mechanical 
routine. It might be even worse than text-book 
lore, for a good text-book is always better than 
a poor teacher. It is not intended that this 
plan and these principles shall make a slave of 
the teacher, but that by a hard-earned mastery 
of their details, and by a successful application 
of them to the concrete materials of study, he 
gradually works his way out into the clear day- 
light of conscious power. In this way the 
teacher becomes a skilled architect, with clear 
ideas of the strength and resistance of ma- 
terials. 

Examples of the Formal Steps. — Three simple 
illustrations of this succession of steps in the 
treatment of a subject will now be given. 
Some criticisms which have been raised against 
this plan will then be discussed. Finally, the 
translation of Professor Rein's introduction to 
the formal steps will be appended. 

(i) Statement of the Aim, 

' We will examine and study the oak trees found 
in our forests. 

I. (Preparation.) Let the class recall what 
they have seen of oak trees in the woods, size 
of trees, acorns. Do they remember the shape 
and size of the leaves ? What is the appear- 
ance of the wood and what is it used for? 

(The purpose of the teacher here is not to 
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present any new facts to the class, but simply 
to find out what they remember from previous 
observation and to excite interest.) 

2. (Presentation of facts.) The best plan is 
to visit the woods or an oak grove, notice care- 
fully the trunk and bark, branches and leaves, 
acorns (food of squirrels.) On returning^ to 
school, have an accurate description of the oak 
tree from the class, according to definite points 
(e.g. trunk and bark, branches, leaves, and 
acorns.) Then follows a discussion of oak wood 
for chairs, desks, doors and windows, beams, 
posts and other building purposes, bridges, 
walks, etc. (The teacher adds such facts as the 
children cannot furnish.) 

3. (Comparison.) Name the different kinds 
of oak — white oak, red oak, burr oak. Notice the 
differences in leaves and acorns, size of trees, 
wood and uses. 

4. (Classification, generalization.) Definition 
of the oak family. The oak is a native hard- 
wood tree. It has acorns, and simple leaves of 
nearly uniform shape. The wood is tough and 
strong, of varying colors, but always useful for 
furniture, building or other purposes. (After 
the previous observation and discussion, the 
pupils will be able to give a definition similar to 
this, assisted by a few questions from the 
teacher.) 

5. (Application.) Children should be trained 
to recognize the different kinds of oak trees 
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about home, and to distinguish them from other 
hard- wood trees. They may also notice the oak 
panels and furniture, and be able to tell oak 
finishing in public and private houses. 

Note. — If there is time enough for a separate study of two 
or more varieties of oak, and the trees are close by so as to be 
seen, it is well to treat each variety according to the first and 
second steps, and in the third compare as above. 

(2) The Cotton-gin, 

(Aim.) We will find out how a machine was 
invented to remove the seed from cotton. 

1. (Preparation.) Question the class on the 
cotton-plant, raising and picking cotton, and 
the uses of cotton. 

2. (Presentation.) Tell or read the story of 
Whitney and the invention of the cotton-gin. 
Notice the effects of this invention on the pro- 
duction of cotton in the South, and upon the 
growth of the South. 

3. (Comparison.) Name other important in- 
ventions and their effects, — sewing-machine, 
printing-press, steam-engine, reaper, steamboat, 
telegraph, etc. Which of these had the most 
important results ? 

4. (Generalization or abstraction.) Call upon 
the children to state the general purpose of all 
these inventions, to save labor, to make a better 
use of the forces of nature. 

5. (Application.) Do any hardships result to 
anybody in consequence of these useful inven- 
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I tiOBS ? (e.g., men tbrowa oat of employment bj 
I use of macbiaery.) 

(3) Nmuu. 

I Suppose that a class faas had oral and written 
I language work, bat do technical grammar. 
I (Aim.) In talking and writing you have been 
I accustomed to use words. We propose to talk 
I now about a class of words called iiouiu. 
I I. (Preparation.) Have you heard the wonl 
I »c«« before ? Give some words that you tliiak 
I are nouns. Try to point out the nouns in this 
\ sentence. " The ship sailed over the ocean." 
I (It may be that these questions cannot be 
answered by the children for lack of knowledge. 
But even if they show no knowledge of the 
subject, these questions may excite curiosity 
and awaken interest, and they require very 
little time.) 

2. (Presentation.) I will give you some words 
that are called nouns. Stove, cherry, hat, court- 
house, carpet, picture, whale, shoe, barn, moun- 
tain. Have you seen all these things? 

3. (Comparison.) Notice these words and 
see if you can tell what they all refer to. We 
will lake two or three words that are not nouns 
and see what they refer to. Uj>, and, quUkl}'. 
What is the difference between these words and 
the nouns? Look at the nouns again and tell 
what they refer to. 
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4. (Definition.) Looking at our list of nouns 
again you may tell what a noun is. So far as 
these words are concerned every noun is the 
name of what ? (The conclusion that the children 
may reach by a little good questioning is that 
all these nouns are the names of objects. The 
treatment of proper nouns and abstract nouns 
may be according to a similar method in the 
following lessons, and then the complete defini- 
tion of a noun can be obtained.) 

5. (Application.) Each child may make a list 
of nouns that we have not had. 

Let easy sentences be given in which they 
may point out the nouns. 

CRITICISMS. 

Anticipating Besults. — One objection raised to 
the clear statement of the aim of a lesson at the 
start was that in such a statement we tell the' 
children what we wish them to find out for 
themselves, that we anticipate results which 
they should learn to discover and state. This 
criticism is just if true. But it is a misconcep- 
tion of the proposed manner of stating the aim. 
It is a fundamental principle that the statement 
of the aim should not anticipate results. It 
should be definite and clear, but it should state 
a problem for solution. It should point in the 
direction of the result without giving the clue. 
If the teacher proposes to develop and illus- 
trate the law of multiple proportions in phys- 




ics, he icoolid 

nolked tbax 

form COa»i 

quesuoa as to vhctko- Akt m 

any definite law. 

tion will rereal what tbe law a. 

tbis plan of cIas»-wofk is that ic iwilii i wcil 
the work of tbe temder, bmt what does tbc ffi 

We will attempt to tDosUate as f<Aows: 
(Preparation.) The pnpil has to prepare his 
lesson before coming to tbc dass. This is doae 
in all good schools. Suppose that the subject 
I treated is the early discovery and exploration of 
I the Ohio Valley previous to the French and In- 
dian War. The teacher proposes this as the nest 
topic for history study. If this subject is treated 
according to the recitation plan, the first thing is 
to determine how much or how little the children 
know of the proposed subject. Who were the 
first explorers of the Ohio Valley? Whence 
came they ? Who owned the land ? The topics 
naturally brought out by this brief questioning 
dre. The French, the English, the Indians. IUt- 
ing determined thus what the children know, 
and having excited their curiosity, the qext woric 
for the teacher (at this stage) is to indicate what 
pages of the texl-book and, if desirable, whut 
pages in other histories bear diretily upon I 
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topic. If the references are more than one per- 
son will have time to look up, certain persons or 
sections of the class may be asked to be pre- 
pared on special points or books of reference. 
The work of preparing the lesson by studying 
up these references is similar to that of lessons 
as usually assigned. 

(Presentation.) Now the pupil is required 
not only to present the topic which he has 
studied, but to pay close heed to the addi- 
tional facts and topics presented by other 
pupils, and to see if he can arrange the facts 
presented by the whole class into systematic 
form. The proof of this ability is the oral 
statement of the main points. It is plain that 
the pupil must have his wits about him, pay 
close attention to all that is said, and then exer- 
cise his own powers of arrangement and ex- 
pression. 

With the completion of this part of the work 
we should be done with the first two steps, 
namely, ih^ preparation and the presentation of 
the facts. 

The third step consists of a comparison of the 
facts of this lesson with similar facts or topics 
in other lessons previously learned. The self- 
activity of pupils is fully awakened by asking 
them to reproduce similar cases in American 
history where the English and French, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, the English and Spanish have 
both explored and laid claim to new terri- 



ttons? (e.g., men thrown out of employment by 
use of machinery.) 

(3) N CUTIS. 

Suppose that a class has had oral and written 
language work, but no technical grammar. 

(Aim.) In talking and writing you have been 
accustomed to use words. We propose to talk 
now about a class of words called nouns. 

1. (Preparation.) Have you heard the word 
noun before? Give some words that you think 
are nouns. Try to point out the nouns in this 
sentence. " The ship sailed over the ocean." 

(It may be that these questions cannot be 
answered by the children for lack of knowledge. 
But even if they show no knowledge of the 
subject, these questions may excite curiosity 
.and awaken interest, and they require very 
little time.) 

2. (Presentation.) I will give you some words 
that are called nouns. Stove, cherry, hat, court- 
house, carpet, picture, whale, shoe, barn, moun- 
tain. Have you seen all these things? 

3. (Comparison.) Notice these words and 
see if you can tell what they all refer to. We 
will take two or three words that are not nouns 
and see what they refer to. Up, and, quickly. 
What is the difference between these words and 
the nouns P Look at the nouns again and tell \ 
what they refer to. 
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about home, and to distinguish them from other 
hard-wood trees. They may also notice the oak 
panels and furniture, and be able to tell oak 
finishing in public and private houses. 

Note, — If there is time enough for a separate study of two 
or more varieties of oak, and the trees are close by so as to be 
seen, it is well to treat each variety according to the first and 
second steps, and in the third compare as above. 

(2) The Cotton-gin, 

(Aim.) We will find out how a machine was 
invented to remove the seed from cotton. 

1. (Preparation.) Question the class on the 
cotton-plant, raising and picking cotton, and 
the uses of cotton. 

2. (Presentation.) Tell or read the story of 
Whitney and the invention of the cotton-gin. 
Notice the effects of this invention on the pro- 
duction of cotton in the South, and upon the 
growth of the South. 

3. (Comparison.) Name other important in- 
ventions and their effects, — sewing-machine^ j 
printing-press, steam-engine, reaper, steamboat^, 
telegraph, etc. Which of these had the most'; 
important results ? 

4. (Generalization or abstraction.) Call upoftj 
the children to state the general purpose of 
these inventions, to save labor, to make a betttf^ 
use of the forces of nature. 

5. (Application.) Do any hardships result 
anybody in consequence of these useful im 
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are several important reasons in favor of the 
plain statement of the purpose of a recitation 
at the beginning, i. It pushes aside and out 
of view those irrelevant thoughts which chance 
to occupy the mind before the recitation, and it 
accordingly makes room for those ideas which 
are about to be developed. 2. It transplants 
the children into the new circle of ideas which 
are to demand their attention, and it encour- 
ages the rise in the child's mind of those older 
and kindred thoughts which will be most wel- 
come supports to the new ideas about to be pre- 
sented. 3. It excites expectation, and this is 
the most favorable disposition of mind for the 
beginning instruction. 4. It gives the child a 
strong incentive to an exercise of the will, and 
impels it to voluntary co-operation in solving 
the difficulties of the proposed lesson. 

The last point is of fundamental importance, 
and worthy of a special consideration. The 
pupil should know beforehand what is coming 
if he is to bring all his powers to bear on the 
work of learning, and it is easier to call out 
all his effort if he knows beforehand just what 
is to be gained. To conduct a child along an 
unknown road toward an unknown object, by 
means of questions and hints, the object of 
which he-does not see, to lead him on imper- 
ceptibly to an unknown goal, has the disadvan-*-! 
tagc that it develops neither a spontaneous men- ^ 
tal activity nor a clear insight into the subject. 
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about home, and to distinguish them from other 
hard-wood trees. They may also notice the oak 
panels and furniture, and be able to tell oak 
finishing in public and private houses. 

Note. — If there is time enough for a separate study of two 
or more varieties of oak, and the trees are close by so as to be 
seen, it is well to treat each variety according to the first and 
second steps, and in the third compare as above. 

(2) The Cotton-gin, 

(Aim.) We will find out how a machine was 
invented to remove the seed from cotton. 

1. (Preparation.) Question the class on the 
cotton-plant, raising and picking cotton, and 
the uses of cotton. 

2. (Presentation.) Tell or read the story of 
Whitney and the invention of the cotton-gitL , 
Notice the effects of this invention on the pro- 
duction of cotton in the South, and upon the 
growth of the South. 

3. (Comparison.) Name other important io 
ventions and their effects, — sewing-machifli 
printing-press, steam-engine, reaper, steamb 
telegraph, etc. Which of these had the m 
important results ? 

4. (Generalization or abstraction.) Call u 
the children to state the general purpose of 
these inventions, to save labor, to make a bet 
use of the forces of nature. 

5. (Application.) Do any hardships result 
anybody in consequence of these useful in 
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strangers that they are received easily into i 
mind. It is in this way alone that they ( 
inakc a lasting impression upon the thoughts 
aud feelings. If these forces which lie asleep 
in the background of one's thoughts are not 
called into activity, one will remain dull and i 
indifferent to the recitation, and the instruction ] 
reminds us of a learned discourse which shoots | 
over the heads of the listeners. Instead of i 
terested attention and participation, it produces j 
only weariness of mind. 
. This result will always follow when that 
■ which is said awakens no chords of sympathy 
' in the minds of the hearers. If nothing springs 
forth from within to greet that coming from 
without, the lesson will be meaningless and the 
pupil unreceptive. Things new and strange 
can only be appropriated by means of a wealth 
of old ideas, and the plan of recitation must 
see to the preparation of these old materials 
during the first step. 

Second Step. — The second step begins with the J 
presentation of the new lesson, which will vary I 
in manner according to the age of pupils and 
the nature of the study. A story would be | 
related to a primary class, or developed accord- 
ing to the conversational method. A reading 
lesson for older pupils would be read. A geog- 
raphy topic would be presented by the teacher 
while talking and drawing, and a subject i 
physics while experimenting and speaking. ] 
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the preparation has been of the right kind the 
lesson will be appropriated with ease and 
certainty, and the teacher will not be compelled 
to talk and ask and explain all round the sub- 
ject. Whenever this is necessary the prepara- 
tion, the first step, must be regarded as a failure, j 
What has been learned is not only to be mo- J 
mentarily understood, but permanently appro- I 
priated. It is necessary to close up this step with.* 
repetition and drili, and these must be continued!! 
under varying; forms till tiie lesson has beeiE.*| 
firmly fixed. In this manner the first great act 
in the process of teaching and learning has been 
completed, namely, the presentation and recep- 
tion of the subject-matter, and It consists, as we 
have seen, of two steps, preparation of the 
ground and presentation of the lesson. The 
second act within the limits of a methodical 
unity is the process of building up and bring- 
ing into distinct form the general or abstract 
ideas which are to be drawn from the concrete 
materials already collected, and this second act 
is brought to a conclusion in the three following 
steps. 

Third Step. — In the third step we are to bring 
together in the mind the newly won ideas, to 
compare them among themselves and with 
older ideas, and when necessary with additional 
new ones still to be presented; in short, to com- 
pare and to combine the new and the old. 
Such a comparison and union of ideas is neces- 
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tions ? (e.g., men throwa out of employment bjrl 
use of machinery.) 

(3) Nouns. 

Suppose that a class has had oral and written I 
language work, but no technical gram 

(Aim.) In talking and writing you have been I 
accustomed to use words. We propose lo talk ] 
now about a class of words called n 

1. (Preparation.) Have you heard the word k 
noun before ? Give some words that you think | 
are nouns. Try to point out the nouns in this ^ 
sentence. " The ship sailed over the 

(It may be that these questions < 
answered by the children for lack of knowledge. 
But even if they show no knowledge of the 
subject, these questions may excite curiosity 
.and awaken interest, and they require very 
little time.) 

2. (Presentation.) I will give you some words 
that are called nouns. Stove, cherry, hat, court- 
house, carpel, picture, whale, shoe, barn, moun- 
tain. Have you seen all these things? 

3. (Comparison.) Notice these words and 
see if you can tell what they all refer to. We 
will take two or three words that are not nouns 
and see what they refer to. Up, and, quickly. 
What is the difference between these words and 
the nouns? Look at the nouns again and tell 
what they refer to. 
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Fourth Step. — But the abstract idea is still 
bound up with the concrete thing; a complete 
separation of this abstract or general notion 
from its clothing in particulars has not yet taken 
place: and this is the purpose of the fourth 
step. By means of a few well-directed ques- 
tions we call out into pure and simple relief the 
general truth or rule, freed from its particular 
applications. We reduce this idea to definite 

- language expression, and finally bring it into 
systematic connection with our previously ac- 
quired knowledge. It only remains to impress 
the abstract ideas thus acquired upon the mind 
by repetition, so as to convert them into a real 
mental possession. With this the process of 
abstraction is complete, but teaching cannot 
afford to end the matter here, A fifth step is 
needed to convert the knowledge acquired into 
use. 

Fifth Step.— Knowledge and ability to know 
have of themselves no value either for the indi- 
vidual or for society. Knowledge must first 
step into the service of life. One must know 

t how to apply his knowledge. Knowledge and 
power must be changed into use; they must be 
transformed into conscious ability. But will 
not this take care of itself? Not at all. Hun- 
dreds of children have learned how to estimate 
the surface of a triangle, and many of them 
can give the proof of the rule with ease and 
precision. But put the question to one of them: 
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How many acres does a triangular garden con- 
tain ? He will stand helpless, unconscious of 

i fact that he possesses in his own mind all 
the necessary elements for the solution of the 
problem. How is this explained ? He has not 
learned to employ his knowledge. It is a dead 
possession. And are there not plenty of such 
<;ases ? The conclusion is that even the applica- 
tion, the use of knowledge, has to be learned, 
ere also it is only practice thai makes the 
master. But drill which aims only at mechani- 
cal habit is not sufficient. Even during school 
life that which is learned should be applied as 
often and in as many cases as the narrow limits 
of the child's life permits." 

Since the value of knowledge culminates in 
use, instruction should cultivate its use so far as 
possible in a closing step called applieation. For 
this purpose the child should be held to a dili- 
gent use of its stock of ideas as rapidly as they 
are acquired, to go from the particular to the 
general, and back again from the general to the 
particular, to traverse his circle of ideas from a 
given standpoint in all directions, and to make 
use of the results reached for the solution of 
noral, theoretical, and practical questions. In 
this manner a child's acquired ideas may be so 
developed, so welded together in firm, system 
atic, comprehensive association, that all 
1 knowledge becomes a reliable, personal posse 
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sion. It is clear and systematic as well as prac- 
tical. 

And this ends the development of general 
notions within the limits of the formal steps of 
instruction. 

To recapitulate: In the work of instruction 
each methodical unity should be carried through 
the following steps: 

1. It should introduce the new lesson by 
means of a preparatory discussion. 

2. Present the new lesson. 

3. Compare the new in its parts and with 
older ideas and their combination. 

4. Draw out the general results of this com- 
parison, and arrange them in systematic form, 

5. Convert the knowledge acquired into use. 
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sion. It is clear and systematic as well as prac- 
tical. 

And this ends the development of general 
notions within the limits of the formal steps of 
instruction. 

To recapitulate: In the work of instruction 
each methodical unity should be carried through 
the following steps: 

1. It should introduce the new lesson by 
means of a preparatory discussion. 

2. Present the new lesson. 

3. Compare the new in its parts and with 
older ideas and their combination. 

4. Draw out the general results of this Com- 
parison, and arrange them in systematic form. 

5. Convert the knowledge acquired into use. 
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wk University, gives the results of careful investiga- 
! made by the writer and others to determine the 
blount and kind of knowledge possessed by the 
l^rage child on entering school. Limp cloth. 
" f 35c. post-paid. 

fm-^f^ dfitripiive attahpu ef fivt htniired b»h ami aiJi fn 
■ im aB branchis ef stheot uvri frit. 
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34 ELEMENTS OF GOOD RECITA TION WORK. 

sion. It is clear and systematic as well as prac- 
tical. 

And this ends the development of general 
notions within the limits of the formal steps of 
instruction. 

To recapitulate: In the work of instruction 
each methodical unity should be carried through 
the following steps: 

1. It should introduce the new lesson by 
means of a preparatory discussion. 

2. Present the new lesson. 

3. Compare the new in its parts and with 
older ideas and their combination. 

4. Dfaw out the general results of this com- 
parison, and arrange them in systematic form, 

5. Convert the knowledge acquired into use. 
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Books for Teachers. 

, CLASS IN GEOMETRY. 

iEORGE Iles. ''It cannot laiJ to give to theteafhei 
i science new enthusiLism and new ideas, and tc 
lachers the pleasure arising from followintr cur 
ImethoA" Limp cloth, price joc. post-paid. 

QO'S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 

' Amos M. Kellogg, Editor of the School Jourital. 
concise outline for Normal students and the home 
idy of pedagogy. It will aid those who have found 
tier works obscure. Limp cloth. Price 3^. post- 
id. 
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New Books for Teachers. 



AeS' A CLASS IN GEOMETRY. 

By George Iles. " It cannot fail to give to the teacbei 
of this science new enthLisi;ism and new ideas, and Ic 
I teachers the pleasure arising from following our 
ideal method." Limp cloth. Price ^oc. post-paid. 

^LOGQ'S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Amos M. Kellogg, Editor of the School Joimuil. 
\ concise outline for Normal students and the home 
study of ped:igogy. It will aid those who have found 
other works obscure. Limp cloth. Price 2^c. post- 
paid. 

DOPER'S APPERCEPTION. 

"A Pot of Green Feathers," is a very simple book 
on psychology, strange as tl^^e title may seem. It dis- 
cusses perception and shows how it becomes percep- 
tion. Limp cloth. Price 2^. post-paid. 

•PER'S OBJECT TEACHING 

makes plain this much-talked-of but Httle-understood 
subject both in its philosophical basis and its practice. 
" imp cloth. Price 2<jc. post-paid. 

L'S CONTENTS OF CHILDREN'S MINDS 

1 Entering School, by G. Stanley Hall, President 
lark University, gives the results of careful invcsticja- 
3ns made by the writer and others to determine the 
nount and kind of knowledge possessed by the 
:rage child on entering school. Limp cloth. 
2y:. post-paid. 
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Best Books for Teachers 

Classrfled List under Subjects. 

To aid Uachers to procure tho books beat Huited tfi their pOlpMB, 
ive below a list oC our pubiicatioDBclsssltleauiKleraubteots. TbedKl 
I sometj mee a ditQcult one to make, so that we bave in ntaDf ca 
lesiinie book uafler seroral tiileB; for Instance. Currle'4 Early 



. r PBrnotFt.ES ahd Pbactiob or £:uo(u.xioK. i 

F&iUABi EDnOATiOH. BC(»nt books are starred, thiu • 

mSTOBT OF EDUCATION, QKEAT KBIT- one 

CATOES, ETC. ^"^'^ -^X 

Allen's HiBtoHc Outltnea ot Education. - - paper 

Amobiograpty of FroebeL cl. .60 . 

Browning'fi AspeotH of Educatiaa Be»t rdUbm- cloth jaj , 

" E^lucational Tbeorlea. B(M edition. cL .SO 

•Edccationaj:, FotTHDATioss, bound vol. ■fll-'flS, paper 

KellOBg'a Life o( PestaloazI, _ _ - _ paper , 

Lantt's Comeoiua, . . ~ _ . . paper i 



Kouaacau ai 
Horace Mai 
Great TeacI _, 

Herbart and His OntUoeB of the Science 
or Bduoatlon. 



FBINCIIFLES OF EDITCATIOIT. 

Cari^B Artifldal Stapidity InSchool, - - papef 
•BDnOATMNAijFoDBnAiioH9. bound Tol. 'tTl-'HS, papep 
• '• " " •fle-'93. ST 

Pitch's Improvement In Teaching. . - - paper 
•HaJI <Q. S,> ContentB ot Children's Minds, - cl. 

HuntlQi^on's Unconscious TulUon. - - - paper 
Pavne^lieotures on Science and Art of Education, ol. ] 
R^ahart'sFrloclplHBOt Education, - - - cl. 
•Spencer's Education. Bt*t edttton. - - - el. 1 
Perea'B First Three Tears of Childhood, - - cl. 1 
*Reln's Outlines of Pedagogiia, - . - cl. 

Tate's Phlloeopby of Education. Bwl ertUiort, - cl. 1 
•Teaohera' Manual Series, £4 dds. ready, each, paper 

FBTOHOLDGT AVD EDQCATIOI), 



■•M 



on. cL lI 



eL IJ» 1.00 



eSVEKAL KBTHODB An) SCHOOL XAVASEinHt. 

Ouirle's Barty Bduoatlon, ----- c1. 1^ I.OO 
Fttoa's ArtoF QuGfitlODlnf, - . - -.. . 

*• Art of Securing Attention 



'S Art OF QuGfitlODliiic, - . - - - paper ,1S pd 



** Leotures on TeftchlDK> 
Otadstone'B Objeot Teaohlng-, 
Bughes' Hlfltakes In TeaoBlDK. _ .. 

^t* SecuriDRaod RetatnJIng AttentJon, Best ed. oL 
"■ How to Keep Order. 



Piaodcal Teacher, - 
_ __- J Theory and Pt«-"~~ ■ 
PMBdse's Quincr Hetbi 
Qulok's How (o Tmin tt 
■Beta's Pedatrogics. - 
■Belnhait'B niooiples ot Education. 
• " Ctvtos in Education, - 
•Booper'a Object Teaohjair. 
Sldgwlck'a stimulus In Scbool, ' • 
Bha-w and Donnell's School Devices, - 
Southwiob's Quiz Manual ol Teaching', - - ol , 
ToQ8«'s Practical Work in School, - • - paper 

■ETHOSa IS 8FECIAI, BUBJICTS. 

AOfiAwrg's Bas7 Drawings for Oeog* Claas, - paper . 

" Easy Things to Draw, - . - paper . 

*BunizStepbyStep Primer, - - - - 

OUkina' How to Tcooh Fhonln, - - . oL . 

Dewey's How to Teaoh Manners, ■ . - cL . 

Gladstone's Object TgacUiiki - - - - paper 

Hughes' How to Keep Order, - - - ■. naner 
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byuolng. 



■Kellocfr's How to Write Composltlona - 
KeUogg'B Geographyby Hap Drawlr- 



3t .«A .08 



tolklna' HoiT to Tejoli PhcmloB, - - - ol. .BO ,40 

"■"■"" -- cLLS6 1,00 

_ „. - - paper ,1» 

Autcbloeraphy of FroelKl, _ - ^ - cl. ,GD .40 

BoDmaa's EinderRarten Gifts, - ■ • - paper ,10 

Johnson's Education by Dolnjr, - - - - cL .BO .40 

■KUbum'a Manual of ElementaryTeachlng • 1.60 1.30 

ParkBT's Talks on Teoohing, - . - - cl, 1.26 I.OO 

pBtrtdge's Quincr Methods, - ~ . - ol. 1.75 1.40 

Roopa'e Object TeaohliiR, ----- oL .M .Bo 

Be^ey's Orube Method of Teaching Arithmetic, d. I.OO .80 

■■ Grube Idea In Primary Aflthmetlo, - ol. .80 .«4 

^Onclali^iFlnt Tears at School,- - ■ • tO. .TS •SO 



xkmtkt TB&nrnie. ^H 

BnOertAiwumentforManunl Training. - - paper .18 pAJ 

•Laraacin-sToit-BookOfSloyd, . - - . d. l.BO J.ao Jt 

Love's Inilustrial EducatloQ. - . . . c>. LM l.BO J> 

*Upliam'B Fifty I>essonfi iu Waodnorking, - el, .GO .40 St 

QITESTIOS BOOKS TOR IEACEEB8. 

Analytical Question Seriea. GcOKraphr. - - ol. JM) .40 JB 

** ■' " U. S. efstocy, - el. .50 .40 M 

" ■• " Oramioar. - ~ ou .60 .40 .dfc 

•EonOATiONAL POCSDATIONH, bcund Tol. "fll-'OS, paper .60 pd. 

• '■ " . ■. ■gB..93, ol. 1.00 pa. 

N. T. State BxHtnlQation Quest ons, - _ . m. ],D0 .So M | 

■shaw'B National Queatitin Book JVortu rfofsoi, 1.76 p*. , 

floutUwicli'B Handy HeLiis, ----- cl. l.OD .80 M 

Boutbirlok'B Quiz Manual of Tencblng:. BfitedUton. cl. .75 .60 J» | 

PHYSICAL EDUCATIOIT and SCHOOL HTOIElrE. 

GrolTB Scbool HTglene, - . .. i> _ paper .111 pd. 

msCELUUmOTIB. 

BlalMe On Self Culture. ----- oL jai .eo .n 

Fitch's Improvement !□ Education. - - - paper .15 pd. 

Gardner's Town and Country School BulWlnga, ol. E.flO s.oo ,B 

IiUbbook'B Best 100 Boolis, ----- paper .SO Id. 

Pooler's N.y.Bohool Law, --..- bL ^ .9* m 

Portrait of Waflhlnglon, ----- fi.oo pi 

•Walsb's Orfat Kulera of the World, - - - oL .50 .40 J« 

WllbPlm'a Student's CalPDdsr, - . - - paper .SO .Ii4 l» 

BaB-R«llef8 of 12 Authora, oaob, - . - i.oo pi. 

BINQIKa AST) DIAtOGITE SOOEB. 

•Arbor DbTi Bow to Celebrate It, - - - paper .80 p^> 

Reception [lay Horiea. a Nos, iSet 81.40 postpaid.) Baeb. .SO .84 

8on(r Treasures. ------- paper ,18 p*. 

•Best Primary flouBS. neio ------- 4»P*- 

■WasbWton'B Birthday, How to Celebrate It, - paper .8S pi 

SCHOOL AFPABATUS. 

tets). Each, .SO pd. 
, ., ,-, ) IMoe on appUcadoo. . 

"MaQWondBTtul" Manikin. - - - - 4.00 pi 
Btandard Blnokboard Stenclla, 500 different dob., 

rtom S M BO cents eaoh. Send for special cataloiruo. 

"Unlnue" Pendl Sharpcoer, - - - - l.BO -H 
■Russoll's Solar Lantern. ----- 3S.O0 pi- 
Standi FbyBlclan's Hanlkin.(3o1dbyBab6crlptlon.) 



, doBPriptivo Catalogue of the abort 

•nd many btbor Method Boo ha, Tejichers' Helpa, sent tree. lOOpagBDW- 
logue'of iKHiks for teachers, of atllputillsbers. Usht scbout apparatuB.tli^ 
•ent free. Bach of these contain our special teachers' prices. 

E. L. KELLOQQ & CO., New York & Chicagi. 




E L. KELLOGG & CO.. JfBW TORE * OBIOAOO. 

f Men's Mind Studies for Young Teacb- 

BRs. By Jerome Allks, Ph.D., Associate Editor of tbe 
School Joiirnai,, Prof, of Pedagogy, Univ. of t^ily of 
M. Y. 16mo, large, cieav type, 128 pp. Cloth, 50 ceuls ; to 
Itacliers. 40 ctiits ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

There arc maoy teachers who 



formed concemiog its priuci- 
ples, especially ila relation to the 
work oi teacliiug. For the aid 
of aucli, this book has been pre- 
pared. But it ia tiot a ^ychol- 
— —only an introduction to it, 
Ine to ^vo some fuada- 

ital principles, together with 

Bomctliing coucerniug the phi- 
losophy of education. Itameth- 
h od is subjective nitbor tliaa ob- 
E jectiye, leading the student to 
r watch mcDtal processes, and 
draw his own conclualona. I( 
a written in language easy to 
je comprehended, aDdhaBmany 

B,Ph.D.,A«sod»t«EditorP™clical lllustnitioiis. It will 

of tha Joutiu^ and Artiiute. aid the teacher in hia daily work 
p dealing with mental facts and states. 
To most teachers psychology aeema to be dry. This book shows 
w it nifty become the most interestinff of all studies. It also 
hova liow to begin the knowledge of self. " We cannot know 
h others what we do not first know in ourselves. " Thia is tlie 
I^-Dote of this book. Students of elemeutafy psychology wlU^ 
Kirmiate Ihia feature of "Mind Studies." 
ITS CONTENTS. 



B. L. KELLOOO .E CO.. NEW TORE * OmCAGO. 

Browning's Educational Theories . 

By OsCAit BnowNmn, M.A., of King's College, Cnmbridge, 

Eog. No, 8 of Heading CircU Library Seriet. Clolli, ICmo, 

* 337 pp. Price. BO cents; to Uadiers, 40 MnU; by mail, 5 

cents extra. 
This -work lias been before the putillc eome time, and for a 
geoeml skcicti of the History of Education it has no superior. 
Our e'liliou conlaics seyera) new fentuiea, making it specially 
TRlunble as a text-book for Noimal Bchools, Teacbeis' Classes, 
Beading Circles, Tcacbcrs' Itisiitutes, etc., as well as tlie student 
of educatiou. These new feutures are: (I) Eide-heads giving the 
subject of each paragraph; (2) each chapter ia followed by kd 
aoalysis; (3) a very full ti^w index; (4) also an appendix on 
"Froebel," and the "American Common School." 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 

I. Education among the Greeks — Music and GymnaiJe Theo- 
ries of Plato and Aristotle; II. Roman Education — Oratory; IIL 
Humanistic Education; IV. TheHealists— Ratidiand Comeniua; 
V. The Naturslisla — Rabelais and Montaigne; VI. EDglish 
Humorists and Realists— Roger Ascham and John Milton; VII. 
Locke; VIII. Jesuits and Jansenists; IX. Rousseau; X. Pes- 
talozzi; XI. Kant, Fichte, and Herbart; XII. The English Pub- 
lic School ; XIII. Froebel ; XIV. The American Common 
School. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

Ed. Coornnt.— " Tbls editioa surpasses oUiera In tta adaptabOitT to gta- 

Col. School Jonmal.— " Can be used as s text-book tn the Histoiy o( 



Pa, Ed. Hew*,—" A volume that can be used ai 
toiy of Education." 

School Xdncatlon, Minn.—" BeElDnine wltb the Greeks, the author prs- 
■eoUa brief but clear outline of theleBding educational theories down to 
the present time." 

Ed. Eeriaw, Can.— "A book Ilka tbia, iotroduclnit tbeleacher to lie great 
mindg that bave worked ia the same field, cannot but be a powerful stimulua 
to Mm In his work." 



E. L. KEZ.LOGG i CO., XEW TORS ^ CHICAGO. 

hgshurg's Easy Things to Draw. 



r D. K. ATjofiBCBG, Sapt. Donriitg at 8^ Lake City, CbL 
(Jaarto, durable and ekgsat caidboud «otct, 80 pp., vith 

31 pages of plates, containiiig ore* MO '*" * 

Piioe, 3t) cants* to trae/tgrt, S4 cetiU; bj n 
JtUB book is not designed to pnacutasiMa ^ 

kieollection of drawingB made inlliBmiiq»ltnt poonble way, and 
nranstLmcted that an; one maj lepiodnce them. Its dcmgn is 
tofmnish a hand-book contauiuig dnwings as ironld beiM«ded 
b Qie Bchool-room for object Imsoiih, diswiug leesons, busf 
Tuk. This collection may be osed in connection with an; sys- 
itm of drawing, aa it cootains examples snitable for practiuu. It 
■i; ^80 be used alone. 33 a means of leamiag the act of draw- 
''- Ab will be seen from the above the idea of this book is new 
oreL Those who have seen it are delighted with it as it ro 
exactly fills a wont. An indei enables the teacher to refer in- 
tUmtly to a simple dnwing of a cat, dog, lion, coffee-berry, etc. 
Our list of Blackboard Stencila is in the same line. 

Augsburg's Easy Drawings for the Geo- 



GSiPHT Cl^s. By D. B. Acgsbcbo, B. P., nnthor of "Easy 
Things to Draw. " Conlaina W large plntea, each ooataining 
from 4 to 60 separate drawings. 96 pp., quarto cardboard 
cover. Price SO cents; to Uachers, 40 cents; by mail 5 cents 

In this volameia the same excellent work that was noted in Mr. 
ILngBburg's "Easy Thinga to Draw." He does not here seek to 
t a syBtem of drawing, bnt to giye a collection of drawings 
a the simpEeat poasible way, and so conatmcted tUat any 
e may reprodaoe them. Leading edncators believe that draw- 
ghas not OGcnpied the position in the school coarse hereto- 
ore that it onght to have occupied: that it is the most effectnal 
genu of presenting facte, especially in tiie acienaes. The author 
«3 need it in tlii9 book to illnatrate gec^itaphy, giving draw- 
ig8 of planta, animals, and natural features, and calling at- 
Bntion to etepa in drawing. The idea is a novel one, and it is 
elieved thut the practical luDnner in which the sabject is treated 
trill make the book a popular one in the school-rooin. Biioh 
lute ia placEd opposite a lesson that may bo uaed in Qonneotion. 
n index brings tne platea inatsntly to the eye. 





Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. Author - 
" Cominoa School Education," etc. With an introduction 
by Clarence E, Meleney, A. M,, Supt, Schools, Patorson, 
N. J. Bound in blue cloth, gold, Iflmo, 29D pp. Price, 
(1.25 ; to teachers, $i,oo ; by mail, 8 cents extra. 

WHV THIS BOOK IS VALUABLE. 

1. Peetalozzi gave New England its educational Buiirema^ 

The Pestalozzian wave stnick this country more than forty 

Tears ago, and produced a might}' shock. It sot New Ssf 

luid to thinking- Horace Mann became eloquent to help aa 

I tiie change, and went up and down Massocbusetta, urging in 

' earnest fonca the change proposed by the Swiss educ^. 

What^iave New England its educational supremacy was it( 

reception of Postolozzi's doctrines. Page, Phubrick, Bomiirf 

I were aU his disciplee. 

' 3. It ia the work ot one of the best espounders of Fe»- 

talozKi. 
I Forty years ago there was an upheaval in education. P«- 
talozzi H worda were acting like yeast upon educators : thoo- 
Bands had been to visit his schools at '^ verdun, and on thw 
return to their own lands Imd reported the wonderful acow» 
they had witnessed. Rev. James Currie comprehended ti* 
movoment, and sought to introduce It. Grasping the ideas d 
this great teacher, he Bpread them in Scotland : but thrt 
country was not elastic and receptive. Still, Mr. Currie't 
presentation of them wrought a great chance, and he is to ta 
reckoned as the most powerful exponentof the new ideas in 
Scotland. Hence this book, which contains them, must U 
considered its' a treasure by the educator. 

S. Tbia volume is really a Manual of Principles of TefLchin^. 

It exhibits enough of the principles to make the tcacbet 
intelligent in her practice. Most manuals give details, but m 
foundation principles. The Arst part lays a piiycholoricsl 
haaia— the only one there is for the teacher ; and this is done 
in a ample and concise way. He declares emphatically thil 
teaching cannot be learned empiiicaUy. That is, that one oBp 
not watch a teacher and see ^ic he does it, and then, iniitat' 
ing. claim t" be a teaoher. The principles must be learned. 

4. It in H Uanual of Practica in Teaching. 
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'elcb's Talks on Psychology Applied io 

Dvuxa. By-A. 8. Wblch, LLD., Es-Vraa. of tho Iowa Agriciil- 
Ltal College at Ames, Iowa. Cloth, Ittino. 138 pp. Price, 50 
mta; (o Uadari, 40 cents; b; mall, G cents oxtra. 
■ little book has been written (or the purpose of helping the 
grin doing more vSeclive work in the Bchool-room. The iiistiuc:- 
1 Ota s-'-hoals axe lamillar with the bi'ancheD thi>y luach.^iul ii<- 
t in knowledge of the mental powers whose development thrysttk 
noote. Bat no proUclency that dues not include thu uladyj'i/iiiul. 
rer qnallff for the work of teaching. The teacher mui^l comiiri'lieiid 
not only the dl^a^ studied by the learner, but the iffartt put tortli 
] otwlying them, the ^»( of these elfona on the faculty exerted, 
•auUi In the form of acenrate knowledge. Jt IsurgEd byemlneul 
lors everywhere that a kaowledge of the branches to be tanght, 
1 btoaledge of t/ie inind to be trained thereby, ace equally essential 
idMBfnt leaching. 

WHAT IT CONTAINS. 
Mind Qrowtb 
Will and lie 

Ittir C— Sense pBToepUon. QatI , _, 

jDcXHWpCIou. Chaptar 7.— Analysis anJ Abttrsctioii. Cliapter 8,— Iiu- 
^^"Vlon >nd ClMsUfcaaon.— Chapter B.— JudgDieut aud KettsoninB, the 
ktawEteulUea. 

vtt.— Helps to Hind Ctrowth, Chapter I.— Education and the Means 
HBlniag't- Cliaiiter 3,— Training n( [he Senses. ChaplierU — Beatiiiig, 
Ipp. BOd Spelling. Chapter 4,— CompoBltlon, Eleuieucuir Grainiaor, 

nut Arithmetic, mc. 

'This hook, u Hill be seen from tlie contend, d^sls with the suhjtvt 
ranlHr trom Dr. Jerouie Alleu'a " Mlud Bluiiiea [or Voung Teachers," 
sprlCB) rBOeDdy publisheit by us. 

FROM THOSE WHO HAVE SEEN IT, 
.Jam. Daornesi, London, Canada.—" Here flud it ihe most lucid uuil 
tfciil1iitnHluenr.Fi lo mental aciencc I hava ever Been." 
mid* Sclioal Journal.—" Ih cei-taiuly the best adapted and mi>st >!e 
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Quick's Educational Reformers. 

By Eev. Eobebt IIekbkbt Quick, M. A., of Trinity College, 

Ciunbridge, Ei^lond. Bound in pliiin, bnt elegant olou 

binding. 16mo, about 350pp. $1.(K); to imehas, 80 eta.; by 

mail, lU cts. extra. ' 

Nfio gdltiontoilh lopuxU headiTtga, ckronnlogieai laible and other oi 

for systemUie study in narmai schools and reoJitTig-circies. 

No book in the history of edncation has been so justly popolu ' 
as this. Mr. Qnick baa tbe remarkable faculty of grasping the 
iaiient points of tbe work of tbe great educators, and restatiiig 
their ideas in cjear aud Tigorona lanotiage. 

This booksnppliea information that iB contained in no other 
Bingle volume, touching the progresB of education in ita earliest 
stages after the reTiTaloE learning. It is the work of n practictl 
teaoher, nho impplementB his sketches of famous eduoatiouiBla , 
with some well-considered obserrations, that deserve tbe atteni- |l 
tionof all who are intereatBd in that eubject. Beginning with | 
EogerABcham, it gives an account of the lives and schemMof 
most of tbe great thinkers and workers in the educational field, 
down to Herbert Spencer, with the addition of a vslnable appen- 
din o) thongbts and suggestions on teaching. The list includCB 
the names of Montaigne. Batich. Milton, Comenius, Locke, Bouft- 
Bena, Basedow. Pestalozzi. and Jacatot. In tbe lives and tbongbtt 
oi these eminent men is presented the whole philosophy of edu- 
cation, as developed in the progress of modern times. 

This book has been adoptedby nearly every state reoding-dtnls 
in the country, and purchased by thonsands of teachers, and is 
used in many normal schools. 

Contents: 1. Schools of the Jesuits; 2. Ascham, Monla^ne, 
Batich, Milton: 3. Comenius; i. Locke' S. BoTisseau's Emile; 6. 
Basedow and the PhilanUiropin ; 7. Puatalozzi; 8. Jacotol ; 9, 
Herbert Spencer; 10. Thoughts and Suggestions about Teaching 
ObildMn; 11. Borne Bemarks about MortiJ and Eeligions £da(»' 
tion; 12. Appendix. 

OUR NEW EDITION. 
Be sure to get E. L. Eellog^'e edition. There are other editiou 
in tbe market tbnt are not only higher in price, but very inferior ia 
binding aud typography and without the paragraph headings thit 
ftre so useful. Our edition is complete with all these improre- 
nenta, is beantifully printed and exquieiiety bound in clotn, and 
tba retnil price is only tl. 00, 'With disoounta totoacheisandiMd- 
ing-DirdeB. 



hft Mft 9t b^ 1 

od, at being caOed a had boj, sad kv |ikwimj vk^ bm 
"httamre. GfsdaaDj we see tbeie vas cnsteQiini^ 
[>mp>idienncui of the atea^ that «T>ald bring Imt- 
(vand peace to the tmadaoSjuangpfOfl^ 

B siuJ^Eis of the powers at F^oebel wiO be tf great 
fa Bee that there was a df«p philosc^y in this iJoin 
1 man ; he was Btadying out a pan by wbiph tho 
y wasted years of j-onng children could be mado pn>. 
The Yolnme will be of ereat value not only to every 
_ trtner, but to all who wish to uodcratand the philueu- 
ft mental development. 
I la. Joomal ot XdnMtion.~"AiieiislleiitUtUeiTnrk.' 

'. Tft. School Jonmal.—" Will beor great valne." 
'^Bdncational Coarant, Ky— "Oupht tohftveavorroitfiulm olmu^ 
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Quick's Educational Reformers. 

By Bev. Kobeht Heebbrt Quick, M. A., of Trinity ( 
Cambridge, England. Bound in plain, bnt eless' 
binding, IGmo, about 350 pp. $1.(H>; to teachers, aO 
mail, 10 eta. extra. 

l^tiBj^i^n mUk lopical headings, dtronoiogical tMe and a 
for syslmaiie study in vormoi schools and rmding-drdes. 

No book in the histoi; of edncation h&s been bo jubUj p 
BB this. Mr. Qnick haa the remarkable facnlty of grospi 
salient points of the work of the great educators, and ti 
their ideaa in <^ar and ■vigorooB langunge. 

Thia book sapplieg mformntiou that ia contained in n 
single Tolume, toaobin^ the progreae of education in iti 
etugesnfter the reTivaTof leamii^. It ia the work of a _ 
teacher, who aupplementa hia eketcbea of famous ednoai 
with some -well-considered observations, that deserve t^" 
tionofall who are interested in that Bnbjeot. Beg 
Koger Aachfttn, it gives un account of the lives w 
moBtof the great thinkcTB and workers in the educal 
down to Herbert Spencer, with the addition of avsJoi 
dix ol thoughts and suggestions on teaching. The li 
the names of Montaigne. Batiob, Uilton, Comenius, Looks, 
seBUjBa^edow Pestftloa^i. snii Jacotot. IntbelivesandUii 
ol these eTninent men ia presented the whole philosophy a 
cation, OB developed in the piogrees of modern times. 

This book has been adopted by nearly every state readisg-d 
in the country, nnd purchased by thousEtuda of teachsiB, (~ 
used in many normal schools. 

Conteuta: 1. Schools of the Jeauits; 2. Aachom, U 
Eatioh, Milton; 3. Comenins; 4. Iiocke" 5. Rousseau's 
^sedow and the Philantbropin ; 7. Ftetelozzi; 8. 3i 
Herbert Spencer; 10, Thoughts and Suggestions about 1 
' Children; II. Some Remarks about Moral and Religion 
lion; 12. Appendix. 

OUR NEW EDITION. 

Be Bure to get E. L. Eellogg's edition. There are otheroc 
in the market that are not only higher in price, bnt very it' 
binding and typography and without the paragraph bead] 
are so usefol. Onr edition ia complete with all these ii 
ments, is beautifully printed and exc[uisit«ly bound in oli 
I the retail price ia only tl.OO, with discounts to teadtera u 




1 Ttie d nl gues 
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A collectiun of fresh and original dialogues, recitalionB, ded^ 
matloDs, atid short piecoa for practical use in Public b 
Private Schoals. Bouu^l io banaBOiDe new paper covet, J 
pages each, printed on luid paper. Price, 30 cents mclii 
leadiwa 24 cents- by miul 3 ceuls exim. 
The excrc ses in these book, bear upon education; have b igIa- 
tion to tba "icli 1 ruom 

1 duckmalions gatliered ia 
vol me being fresh, short, 
eiis,y1o be comprehended, ar» 
fitted for the average eicholan 
a schools. 

Thej have mainly been 
by Warbers for actual school 
. Bxertises 

3 The} LOver ft differenl ground 
i from the speecbesof Demostbenes 
and Cicero — which are unfitted 
for boys of twelve to eixteen 
i years of age. 

4. They have some practical in- ' 
I terest for those who use them. 

There is uot a vicious sen- j 
._ ._e uttered. In Bome dialogue ' 
books profanity is found, or dis- j 
obedience to parents encouniKed, 
ir lying laughed at. Let teachers 
I look out fortius. 

6. There is something for the 
youngest pupils. 

7. "Memorial Day Exercises" for Bryant, Garfield, Lincoln, 
etc., will be found. 

8. Several Tree Planting exercises are included. 

9. The exercises have relation to the school-room, and bear 
upon education. 

10. An important point is the freshness of these pieces. Most 
of them were written expresely for thia collection, and can be 
found nowhere eUe. 







SMton Journal of Education. 
Detroit Free PraBs.— " Suiiabl. 
WMtem Ed. Journal.—" a sei 



-" It Lh of practicBl vultio." 
Ti^r piijjllc and private Eohotf 
les of verj good wleclloiia." 



Autobiography of Frcebef. 
HateriaJs to Aiil a ComprehenBion of the Works of tlia 
Founder of the Kindergarten. IGmo, large, clear type, 
128 pp. Unique paper cover. Price, 30 cente ; to 
Uaehers, 24 cents ; by mail, 3 cents extra. Bound in limp 
(doth, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cents ; by mail, 5 cente 

little volnme will be welcomed by all who want to. get 
. idea of Frcebel and the kindergarten. 

1, The dates connected with 
Froebel and the kindergarten 
are given, then follows hia 
autobiography. To this in 
added Joseph Payne'a esti- 
mate and portrayal of F>f8- 
bel, as well aa a summary oi 
Froebel'a own views. 

2 In this volume the stu- 
(1i-nt of education finds ma- 
*f nala for conHtructmg, in an 
luttlbgent manner an estimate 
and comprehension of theMn- 
dtrgarten. The life of Froebel, 
mauily by liia own hand, is 
very helpful. In this we sea 
the working of hia mind when 
a youth ; he lets ua see how 
he felt at being misuniier- 
d, at being called a. bad boy, and hia pleasure when face 
ice with nature. Gradually we see tliere was cryatalliziug 
im a comprehension of the means that would bring har- 
iTaod peace to the minds of young- people. 
The analysis of the powers of Frcebel will be of great 
We see that there was a deep philosophy in this plain 
man inan ; he wafi studying out a plan by which the 
wasted years of ^oung children could be made pro- 
Ive, The volume will be of great value not only to every 
-HTgt U 'tuer, but to all who wish to understand the philoao- 
c^ mental development. 
C Joimal olEdnmtion.— "Aneicelleotlittle work." 
tr. T«. School Jonnittl.-" Will be of sreat yaloB." 
~ Ineatiinial Conraat, Ky,— " Ouglit to have a very extensive o 
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loo BmoDB tfae teachers of too oouotrr. 
4iioati«a«l a^pord, Can.—" Oaght to be to 
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Sbaw's oJ^ational Question "Book. 

" The National Question Book." A graded course of 
study for those prepaxing to teach. By Edward R. Shaw, 
Principal of the High School, Yonkers, N. Y., author of 
"School Devices," etc. Bound in durable English buck- 
ram cloth, with beautiful side-stamp. 12mo, 400 pp. 
Price, $1.75; net to teachers, postpaid. 
A new edition of this popular book is now ready, containing 
fhe following 

NEW FEATURES: 

READING. An entirely new chapter with answers. 

ALCOHOL and its effects on the body. An entirely new 
chapter with answers. 

THE PROFESSIONAL GRADE has been entirely re- 
written and now contains answers to every question. 

I%i8 work contains 6,500 Questions and Answers on 24 
Different Branches of Study, 

ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 

1. It aims to make the teacher a better teacher. 

** How to Make Teaching a Profession" has challenged tlie 
attention of the wisest teacher. It is plain that to accomplish 
this the teacher must pass from the stage of a knowledge of 
the rudiments, to the stage of somewhat extensive acquire- 
ment. There are steps in this movement ; if a teacher will 
take the first and see what the next is, he will probably go on 
to the next, and so on. One of the reasons why there has 
bem no movement forward by those who have made this first 
step, is that there was nothing marked out as a second step. 

2. This book will show the teacher how to go forward. 

In the preface the course of study usually pursued in our 
best normal schools is given. This proposes four grades; 
third, second, first, and professional. Then, questions are 
pven appropriate for each of these grades. Answers follow 
•Bch section. A teacher will use the book somewhat as 
follows : — If he is in the third grade he will put the questions 
found in this book concerning numbers, geography, history, 
grammar, orthography, and theory and practice of teaching 
to himself and get out the answer. Having done this he will 
go on to the other grades in a similar manner. In this way 
he will know as to his^fitueift to pass an exanunation for 
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Quick's Educatianal Reformers. 



By Eev. Kobebt Heeeeut Qdick, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Oembiidge, Esglnnd. Bonud ia plain, btit elegtmt olotli 
binding, lenio, aboot 350pp. W.OO; to lmc)ters, 80 cte.; Ly 
mail, 10 eta, extiB. 

Sew jdWon wiih lopieal keadinga, ohroiuiogUal table and other aids 
for syswmolu! study in normal scAooIr and rfivii/tg-r,irtiai. 

No book in the history of eduo'*''™ bfts been so justly i>opnlai 
Hs this. Mr. QuiL'k liw) the remi le faculty of grasping the 

salient poinle of tbe icork of thi, it edacutors. and reatating 
thoir idcoji in c^ear find vigorous ] ^e. 

This book RnppHes informatioi t is contained in no othei 
Bmg)eTo!ume, tonnbing the prog^v. if education in its earliest 
stiijii'S ntltrt tLo ri;viv!ii (if k^urnmg. It ift )lif work of a pcaotical 
teacher, who supplements his sketclieB of famoos edncatioaiBta 
with some well-conBidered obseirations, that deserve the atten- 
tioaofall who are interested in that subject. Besinning with 
Boger Ascham, it gives an account of the lives and schemes of 
mostof the great thinkers and workers in the edncational fleld, 
down to Herbert Spencer, with the addition of a valnable appen- 
dix ol thoughts and snggestions on teaching. The list inolDdee 
the Dames of Montaigne. Katich. Milton, Comenins, Locke, Bons- 
sean, Basedow. FestEJozzi. and Jacctot. Inthelivesand thonghts 
oi these eminent men is presented the whole philosophy of edo- 
cation, as developed in the progress of modem times. 

This book has been adopted by nearly every state reading-circle 
in the conntry, and jmrchased by thonsonds of teachers, and ia 
nsed in many normal schools. 

Contents: I, Schools of the Jesnits; 2. Ascham, Montaigne, 
Batioh, Milton: 3. Comenins; i, Locke- 6. Honssean's Emile; 6. 
Basedow and the Philanthtopin ; 7. I^atalozzi; 8. Jaootot ; 9. 
Herbert Spencer; 10. Thoughts and SoggestioDS abont Tetwhing 
Children; 11. Some Bemarks about Moral and Beligions £diio» 
tion; 13. Appendix. 

OUR NEW EDITION. 
Bs sure to getE.L.Kellogg's edition. There aie other editions 
in the market that ore not only higher in price, bnt very inferior in 
binding and typography and without the paragraph headings that 
are so useful. Onr edition ia complete with all these improve- 
ments, is beautifully printed and exquisitely boond In cloth, and 
tiie retail price ia only 11.00, with discoonta to teachers and read- 
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No. 2. Autobiography of Froebel. 

Materials to Aid a Comprehension of the Worka of tha 
Founder of the KindergMl«n. 16mo, large, clear type, 
138 pp. Unique paper cover. Price, 30 cents ; to 
teadierg, 24 cents ; bj mail, 3 cents extra. Bound in limp 
clotli, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cents ; by mail, 5 cents 

This little Tolume will be welconied by all who want to_ get 
a good idea of FrcBbel and the kindergari^n. 

1, The dates connected with 
Frcebel and the kindergarten 
are ^ven, then follows his 
autobiography. To this is 
added Joseph Payne's esti- 
mate and portrayal of Frte- 
bel, as vrellas a summary of 
Froebel's own views. 

2. In this volume the etu- 
dent of education finds ma^ 
fcerials for constructing, in an 
intelligent manner an estimate 
and comprehension of thetin- 
dergart«n. Thelifeof Frisbel, 
mamly by his own hand, is 
very helpful. In this we see 
the working of his mind when 
a youth ; he lets ua see how 
he felt at being misunder- 
stood, at being called a bad boy, and his pleasure when face 
to face with nature. Gradually we aee there was crystallizing 
in him a comprehension of the means that would bring har- 
aaonyand peace to the mindsof young people. 

3. The analysis of the powers of FrtKbel will be of great 
aid. We see that there was a deep philosophy in this plain 
German ipan ; he was studying out a plan by which the 
usually wasted years of young children could be made pro- 
ductive. The volume will be of CTeat value not only to every 
kindergartner, but to all who wish to understand the philoso- 
phy of mental development. 

La. JonniBl of Education. — "An excellent little worh.* 

W. Va. Bohool Joamal.-" Will be of great value." 

Ednoational CoiKant,E7.— "Ought t«1iave a very eitendve ctrcu- 

-" Ought to be in tbe hands of every prw 
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Gardners Town and Country Scbooi 

Buii.DiNQB, A collection of plana and dcdgiia for sclioola t 
various sizes, graded bdcI ungraded, wltli dcscriptiocs of cozi-1 
Btruotiun, of sanitary arrangements, light, heat, and vcnlilsr 
tioii. By E. C. Gabdner, areliitect, author of ' ' The Iloiisa 
that Jill Built," etc. Cluth, small quarto. 150 pp. Prics«j 
f2.50; toteaehera, $3,00; byiaail, IS ecnla extra. IlluslraU=« 
with nearly 150 engraviugs. 




This is undoubtedly the most importaai work vnt 
issned on this snbject. 

It is plaiu that in the revival of education that b sppftrentlf 

begun tliere are to be better buildings erected for edacatlonu . 

purposes. The unsightly, ioconveuieDt, Itadly-lighted, unvenii- 



lated and u^ly strnclnres 



> give way ti 



i^ly si 

1 elegant. The autlior ia an earnest advocate of ii 
103 of e " 






POINTS OF THE WORK. 

1. It ts not a book that presents placea for houses thnt will 
simply Oil more money — let that be borne in mind. It is a book 
that shows how to spend money so as to get the valne of th« 
money. 

3 Better buildings are sure to be erected—this cannol be 
stopped; tlie people are feeling the importance of education ai 
they never did before. They will express their feeling by erect- 
ing better buildings. How sball ttiey be guided In tUa good 
effort? This book is the answer 



son's Educatkm by 'Doing. 



a by Edward I ... _..„.. 

KN. I. HandBomo red clotli, gilt fitiunp. Price, 50 e 

Id Uachers, 40 cents ; by inaii, 5 centa extra, 
noneacdi) nf teachera ara asking the qneBtinn: "How ci 
-) my pnpila profitably oocnpied?" This book £nis»._. . 
Theories aro omitted. Every line ia fnll of in- 



1. Arithinetio ia taught with blooka, beads, toy-money. eU. 

2. The tables ate tnufiht by oloci dials, weightB, etc 

3. Form is taught by blooks, 

4. Linos with sticks. 

& Laagni^e with pictnres. 

t. Occnpations are given. 

I. Eneiything is plain and prnclicaJ. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE. 

"In olieervlng tbe reinltii nrhleTcfl by tta Eln4erg«rten. oilncato™ 1 
"I IBat l^tebel'B gnat dtHCotary of edumtlon by oconpstiomj mast b 
MlblDK for tba piDiUe icbools— thot n further applli^ob of tbe ' i 
~ of Eipprience and Bctlim In tbe plurs of bonka naa obstruct tliinlii! 



J 



1 tbe 



rlely WBlmniBd, wo bnl 
y aids prlmoiy ifiacherJ 
"-- BubjBot of -' 



acheTM 



, ThetB bm beeti 
M Hclsta no hit 
> aboald Impn' 



tipt 3- W. fikinner, ObUOiea'a Aid Scboola, Mrs:— " Ills higl 
IMrdbj our teaehers. It Biippllea a want felt by ill." 
KidedO Zlade.— "Tbe Di:?da(thl£ book basbocu felt by teacben." 
ll Edncation.— "CoQtains a great many Irnitrul euBgaBUoai." 
a AdTaiioo-^-"TheinDtbDdlH certaiiily pbilnsopblcal." 
I, Ed. JotLtiib1.~" Tbo book 1b lui ontgrowtli of Frnebel's Idea." 

idelphia Teai:her.~"'nia book in fall of proottoBl InfOrmatloii." 
W« Teacher.— '■Konogg'B baokB are an Eoud, but tblalB the bat 



